Portrait of the Artist’s Mother: Arrangement in Gray and Black No. 1, 1871, James McNeill Whistler. 
Oil. Lent by the Musée du Louvre, Paris 
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Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculpture, assembled the 
loan exhibition of 120 outstanding paintings by John Singer Sargent, James McNeill 
re Whistler and Mary Cassatt, opening January 14, which includes such important 
i loans from Europe as the famous Whistler's Mother from the Louvre in Paris. Twenty- 
oa three of these paintings have never before been exhibited in the United States, among 
if them are: Whistler's great Portrait of Thomas Carlyle, from Glasgow; his Little 
* White Girl, and Old Battersea Bridge, from the Tate Gallery in London; also Sar- 
gent’s Portrait of Mrs. Wertheimer, from the Tate Gallery; the Pailleron Children, 
from a descendant in Paris; and Seftor Subercaseaux, lent by his son in Santiago, 
Chile; and three paintings from Paris by Mary Cassatt. Mr. Sweet in his research 
ce found new material on Mary Cassatt which has never been published before and is 
- included in the special catalogue for the exhibition. He is now engaged on a longer 
Ibe study of her life and work. The Department of Prints and Drawings will display 
rare examples of Whistler prints and Whistleriana. 


ASSEMBLING AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


In assembling the Sargent, Whistler and 
Mary Cassatt Exhibition, I spent. several 
weeks abroad not only negotiating for the 
loan of notable examples of the work of these 
artists from European museums but also 
looking for little known pictures in private 
collections. | asked a French friend of mine 
to advise me about paintings in private hands 
in Paris. He told me that the finest Cassatt 
in France was owned by his uncle, M. Marcel 
Midy, whose beautiful apartment just off the 
Champs Elysées I visited. Here was a fine 
collection of French pictures and in their 
midst the truly exquisite Mary Cassatt La 
Loge, which M. Midy was kind enough to lend 
for the exhibition and sent by Air France, 
the first work of art ever to be flown direct 
from Paris to Chicago. M. Midy wrote me, 
“I trust that this masterpiece by this great 
American painter will delight the large num- 
ber of Americans who will come to admire 
it. In France we consider that the great 
American painter is Mary Cassatt.” 


Whistler’s Mother we felt should be in- 
cluded in the exhibition and would, we 
hoped, be enjoyed by as many people as saw 
it when it was here twenty years ago. As the 
picture was not on view when I was in Paris, 
I had to go to the vast storerooms of the 
Louvre which are situated in the attic story. 
The picture was placed in good light so that 
I could examine it carefully. Whistler’s subtly 
toned, unpretentious portrayal of his mother 
looked so modest and unassuming in these 
large areas of the palace which were no doubt 
the quarters of the royal servants in the days 
of the French kings. After much consultation 
with the director and the curators of the 
Louvre, we were finally able to secure the 
picture for our exhibition. 

In 1872, the year after he painted his 
mother, Whistler painted the famous Scottish 
historian, Thomas Carlyle, who wished to be 
posed in much the same manner as Mrs. 
Whistler, since he admired her portrait so 
much. I traveled to Glasgow where I was 
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fortunate in securing the loan 
of the Carlyle from the Art 
Gallery thus permitting us to 
show together these two re- 
nowned portraits by Whistler. 

In London I went to see the 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley 
at her beautiful town house in 
Kensington Palace Gardens. Her 
husband had recently taken a 
prominent part in the corona- 
tion of Elizabeth II, as Lord 
Great Chamberlain. She _re- 
ceived me most graciously and, 
after a delightful tea, showed me 
into the small drawing-room to 
see the Sargent portrait of her 
mother, Lady Sassoon. I was 
tremendously impressed by this 
great Edwardian beauty and 
asked at once if I might borrow 
the portrait for our exhibition. 
Lady Cholmondeley immediate- 
ly agreed and then told me of the 
long association that she and 
her mother had had with Sar- 
gent. She said that he was most 
particular about the clothes his 
sitters wore and felt that he 
could not do a good portrait of 
a woman unless she wore the 
gown that seemed perfectly 
suited to her. 

In Scotland I visited Balbi- Self-Portrait, about 1878, Mary Cassatt. Gouache. Lent by Mr.and Mrs. 
rnie, the great country estate Richman Proskauer, New Yor 
of the Balfours. Sargent had 
painted their Boston grand- 
mother in 1885 in a striking manner very like a Vel4zquez. As the picture dominates the dining 
room, I felt some hesitancy in asking for it but finally decided that it would add a very special 
note to the exhibition. My host agreed to the loan and said he was glad to have it go to Chicago 
where it had been shown many years ago in the Worlds Fair of 1893. 

These suggest just a few of the places in Europe where paintings were secured for the exhibition. 
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Mary Cassatt. Oil. Lent by M. Marcel Midy, Paris 


1879. 
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Mary Cassatt spent a dull season in 1864 at 
the Pennsylvania Academy where she drew 
from dusty casts and on December 8 was 
issued a permit: “Miss Cassatt to copy a por- 
tion of picture Deliverance of Leyden by 
Wittkamp.” This ponderous 19th century 
canvas must have afforded little inspiration 
compared to the paintings she had seen dur- 
ing the several months she had spent in Paris 
the previous year. Although the Pennsylvania 
Academy offered perhaps the best teaching 
facilities in the country, there were no paint- 
ing collections of any importance available to 
American students at that time. Miss Cassatt 
convinced her father that prolonged study 
abroad was absolutely necessary and returned 
to Europe in 1866. For a time she worked in 
the studio of the fashionable Charles Chaplin, 
but she soon tired of his over-slick style. 

During the summer of 1870 she returned to 
Philadelphia to avoid the Franco-Prussian 
War, but in 1872 she went to Italy and spent 
eight months in Parma where she took lessons 
from Carlo Raimondi (1809-1883), a teacher 
at the Academy. She also made an intense 
study of the work of Correggio many of whose 
paintings were in churches in Parma. She 
later went to Seville where she painted 
Pendant le Carnaval (Philadelphia Museum) 
which was accepted for the Paris Salon of 
1872. Although Mary Cassatt also studied in 
Rome and in Belgium and Holland, she set- 
tled in Paris about 1874 and remained there 
for the rest of her life. She traveled frequently 
in Europe, but made only three more trips 
back to America. 

Her early work is bold in design, tends to 
be strong in color and has a heavy impasto. 
She was much impressed by Frans Hals and 
by Courbet, but in the mid-seventies she 
came under the influence of the Impressionists 
and was especially fascinated by the work of 
Degas. Although her paintings were accepted 
by the Salon for five successive years, after 


MARY CASSATT (1844-1926) 


that they were turned down as being too light 
in tone. She never sent again after 1877 and 
cast her lot instead with the Independents 
who, at Degas’ invitation, asked her to join 
them. Her only known Self-Portrait, a gouache, 
was done at this time and shows her in a 
white dress and colorful flowered bonnet as- 
suming a diagonal pose which would have 
seemed most unconventional to the Academi- 
cians but such a dynamic design shows her 
homage to Degas. In 1879 she exhibited for 
the first time with the Impressionists at their 
Fourth Exhibition, showing La Loge and A 
Cup of Tea. La Loge, one of Miss Cassatt’s 
most charming opera box paintings, is fresh 
and glowing in color and striking in design. 
This picture, which has never been exhibited 
in this country, belongs to M. Marcel Midy, 
a noted Parisian collector. A Cup of Tea 
(Metropolitan Museum) is a brilliant study of 
the artist’s sister Lydia. 

In 1879 Mary Cassatt painted one of her 
most ambitious canvases, Woman and Child 
Driving. Her mother wrote to one of the 
grandchildren back in Philadelphia describing 
the picture, “Your Aunt Mary is so fond of 
all sorts of animals that she cannot bear to 
part with one she loves. You would laugh to 
hear her talk to Bichette the pony. ... She 
painted a picture of your Aunt Lydia and a 
little niece of Mr. Degas and the groom in the 
cart with Bichette but you can only see the 
hindquarters of the pony.” This painting with 
off-center arrangement of the figures, the 
clipped composition, broad brush strokes and 
luminous color suggest that Mary Cassatt 
had borrowed from Degas. The tigre or little 
groom seems very much of a Degas type. 

Two or three years after this she painted 
the most distinguished portrait that she ever 
did of her mother called, Reading Le Figaro. 
Mrs. Cassatt is seated in a flowered armchair 
wearing pince-nez with a ribbon and is intent- 
ly reading the newspaper. The picture is 


painted with broad, fluid brush strokes, the 
figure is solidly in fact monumentally con- 
ceived and the deep concentration of the 
sitter gives great psychological intensity. 

Mary Cassatt was one of several artists in- 
cluding Degas and Whistler who were fascin- 
ated by Japanese prints. These first appeared 
in Paris in the eighteen fifties and immediately 
attracted attention for their striking designs, 
flowing line and, what was unusual to a West- 
ern artist, their curious use of flat pattern in 
a two-dimensional space. In 1890 there was a 
huge exhibition of Japanese prints in Paris to 
which Degas and Mary Cassatt went. Right 
after this Mary Cassatt did a set of ten colored 
aquatint and drypoints which showed a strong 
Japanese influence and the same is true of her 
paintings at this period such as The Bath in 
which there is great emphasis on line and 
pattern. She was an avid collector of Japanese 
prints as well as Persian miniatures and de- 
rived a good deal from both sources. 

She was a stern self-disciplinarian, worked 
long hours every day in her studio and often 
spent her evenings drawing or making dry- 
points. She was extremely self-critical and, 
although she exhibited with groups, she did 
not have her first one-man show until 1891 
when she was forty-seven years old. Her 
exhibition was held at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
lery in Paris. This firm, founded in 1803 by 
the great grandfather of the present genera- 
tion, was run in Mary Cassatt’s day by three 
Durand-Ruel brothers, Joseph, Charles and 
Georges, who were the great champions of the 
Impressionists. Joseph’s son Charles, one of 
the present members of the firm, has lent to 
our exhibition the fine Cassatt pastel of his 
aunt, Mme. Aude, with her two daughters, the 
Comtesse de Brecey and the Vicomtesse de 
Montfort. Mary Cassatt was a close friend of 
all the Durand-Ruel family, and they visited 
her frequently at her place in the country, 
Chateau Beaufresne. At one time in the 1880's 
when they had difficulty selling impressionist 
paintings, she lent financial aid which helped 
them over this period. 


Mr. Charles Durand-Ruel and his sisters all 
own numerous fine examples of the French 
impressionist painters as well as works by 
Mary Cassatt. When one of the sisters, Mme. 
Lefébure, was a little girl she used to pose for 
Miss Cassatt who kept her constantly enter- 
tained with stories as she painted, but her 
everpresent little pets, Belgian griffons, nip- 
ped at people’s ankles and made posing diffi- 
cult. A charming old lady, Mme. Lavergne, who 
lives on the Quai Bourbon on the Isle St. 
Louis in the oldest part of Paris, knew Mary 
Cassatt very well and had also posed for her. 
She spoke of Miss Cassatt’s great enthusiasm 
for politics, philosophy and religion and that 
in addition to her artist friends she knew 
many politicians such as Clemenceau and 
Cochin. She had no interest in writers and 
cared little for formal society. She was an 
incessant talker, spoke the most fluent French 
but never got over her Pennsylvania accent. 

Mary Cassatt spent much of her time at her 
country home, Chateau Beaufresne, north of 
Paris toward Beauvais. Her near neighbors 
and close friends were the Octave de Sailly 
family of Chateau de Pouilly. Jean de Sailly 
told me that she was a remarkable personality, 
very fond of children, and was very nice to 
his sister Agnes and himself. The only trouble 
was that when she came to call, she never got 
out of the car and they all had to stand around 
while she chatted. 

Her car was a 1906 Renault which she 
continued to use up to the time of her death 
in 1926. Her chauffeur, Armande Delaporte, 
is still alive, taken care of by Hulda Brune, 
one of Miss Cassatt’s former housemaids. 
They recalled that she was very kind but a 
strict mistress, stuck to a regular routine, 
painted during set hours, took a two hour 
drive every afternoon. She insisted that her 
limousine always be in perfect repair and 
“would not allow a breakdown,” as M. Dela- 
porte said. 

Mme. Pinault, an elderly woman in the 
nearby village, told of posing for Miss Cassatt 
around 1900 as a teen-age girl. It was very 
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difficult at first to hold a pose and she found 
Miss Cassatt very serious and exacting. Later 
she got used to it. Miss Cassatt always wore a 
white blouse when she painted, dressed simply 
but with great taste. She dressed up when she 
went out and loved big hats which she bought 
at Reboux, the famous Paris milliner. 

In her later years she became almost blind 
and had to give up painting. She was more and 
more dependent on Mathilde, her housekeeper, 
lady’s maid and companion, who was in 
service to the family for forty-nine years. As 
Miss Cassatt was by nature a very active 
woman and an impatient one, her last years as 
a victim of almost total blindness were tragic. 
Her family were all dead except for nephews 
and nieces in Philadelphia and, much as she 
looked forward to their visits, she was lonely 
a great part of the time. She was very proud 
of being an American and was constantly an- 
noyed by the French, yet she liked living in 
France and in her old age would have found 
it impossible to leave the familiar environment 
of Chateau Beaufresne and her Paris apart- 
ment on the rue Marignan. Another reason 
that she did not come to America as often as 
she would have liked was the fact that she 
was always seasick. In 1908, her last visit, 
she was so ill that she went to bed at Mrs. 
Havemeyer’s for a month on landing in New 
York. On another occasion she joined her 
brother Gardner Cassatt on his yacht an- 
chored off Cap d’Antibes bound on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. She became so frightfully sea- 
sick that she had to be put ashore at Genoa. 

As an artist Mary Cassatt was very highly 
regarded in France, and Degas in particular 
had the greatest admiration for her. He was 
also devoted to the older sister Lydia Cassatt 
and after her death in 1882 said of the sisters 
it was a pity there had not been five of them. 
Mary Cassatt adhered strictly to the tenets of 
the Independent artists, one of whose beliefs 
was that they should not accept prizes. Al- 
though she was awarded several prizes, she 
always refused them and in 1904 when she 
received the Harris Prize at the Art Institute 


of Chicago, she asked Mr. French, the Direc- 
tor, to give the $300 prize money to a deserv- 
ing art student. The money was given to 
Allen Philbrick who taught in the School of 
the Art Institute until his retirement in the 
fall of 1953. He was able to remain in France 
for more than a year on the money. He went 
to call on Miss Cassatt and said he was scared 
to death of her. Her austere nature and ele- 
gant and conventional mode of life seemed 
irreconcilable to this bohemian student. 

All of the ten or a dozen collectors whom 
I visited in Paris hung Mary Cassatt’s pictures 
with the French Impressionists and all had 
the greatest esteem for her. Many had known 
her when they were young and remembered 
clearly her dynamic personality. In America 
she was not as well known but her influence 
was strongly felt on American collectors. She 
had not only advised her great friends the 
H. O. Havemeyers over many years, but she 
had also encouraged many others to buy fine 
French impressionist paintings as well as 
pictures in other fields, among these were her 
brother Alexander, who became President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, her cousins the 
Scotts, the Whittemores, Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears and James Stillman. Mary Cassatt was 
one of the first people to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of El Greco and, while in Spain in 
1901 with the Havemeyers, discovered the 
Cardinal Guevara and the View of Toledo 
both of which the Havemeyers purchased. She 
also discovered the El Greco Assumption, too 
big for the Havemeyers, but at her instigation 
acquired in 1906 by the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the first El Greco by many years to 
enter an American museum. 


FREDERICK A. SWEET 


Lady Sassoon, 1907, John Singer Sargent. Oil. 
Lefft by the Marchioness of Cholmondeley, London 
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Stool, ca. 1658-60, Rembrandt. Pen and wash drawing. From the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
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Cottage Beside a Canal, ca. 1650, Rembrandt. Pen and wash drawing. From the Clarence Buckingham Collection 


Last year when the Art Institute acquired 
three Rembrandt drawings from a distin- 
guished private collection in Switzerland, an 
obligation of long standing was partly fulfilled, 
for the artist had been well represented in the 
museum both by paintings and etchings long 
before his first drawing, a brilliant, then 
virtually unknown, nude study was acquired 
in 1947 (Gift of Tiffany and Margaret Blake). 

It speaks well for the wisdom of the Swiss 
collector who brought the three drawings 
together that each represents a significant 
type in Rembrandt’s work, namely landscape, 
nude study and imagined composition. All 
three are in the artist’s preferred drawing 
medium, ink with pen and brush. 


THREE DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT 


The Cottage beside a Canal is a typical motif 
of the Dutch countryside, captured with 
rapid but firm strokes of the pen, the lightly 
applied wash adding a suggestion of space, 
light and air. The little cottage may well have 
been one of Rembrandt’s favorite haunts 
around Amsterdam, for he made at least three 
other drawings of it from different angles, 
each showing the narrow canal, the fishing 
nets and baskets strung up to dry and the 
pole with the stork’s nest. This discovery we 
owe to the eminent Dutch art collector and 
scholar, Frits Lugt, who, in his delightful book 
Mit Rembrandt in Amsterdam, has identified 
many of the artist’s motives. Our drawing was 
probably made around 1650 when the artist, 
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then in his middle forties, etched his most 
mature landscapes. To some, it may be of 
interest that it once belonged to one of 
England’s most distinguished Rembrandt col- 
lectors, the etcher and surgeon Seymour 
Haden, brother-in-law of Whistler. 

Whenever Rembrandt drew or painted a 
nude, he did so with the perceptive charac- 
terization of the portrait painter, seeing the 
body before him as something unlike any 
other body. On this account, he has been 
severely criticized by the academicians of his 
century who accused him of casting aside 
study of anatomy and all traditional concepts 
of porportion. It is true that the desire for 
individuality sometimes led the artist in his 
earlier years to emphasize ugliness with brutal 
delight as he did ina group of etchings dated 
1631, but when he turned to the subject for 
the last time in a number of etchings ranging 
from 1658-1661, and in a magnificent group 
of drawings, probably concurrent with the 
etchings, the old realism of detail is given up 
for a grandiose, summary conception of the 
living form. This is the period to which our 
Nude Seated on a Stool belongs. The heavy 
squatting form is outlined with decisive angu- 
lar strokes of the pen and the broad yet lumi- 
nous application of the wash can be fully 
enjoyed in this drawing because of its pristine, 
completely unfaded condition. 

Imagined compositions by Rembrandt are 
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almost as numerous as studies after nature, | 
for the artist was a great story teller and he 
interpreted his favorite stories from the Old 
and New Testaments in a highly personal 
manner which more often than not deviates 
from traditional iconography. Thus Noah's 
Ark tells a very simple human story of a 
family group driven from home and heading 
for an unknown future, while two figures in 
the foreground, one pompously dressed in an 
oriental costume, talk about the event, per- 
haps with malice or mockery. The contrast is 
unmistakable, in the humble family we see the 
God-fearing people who are about to be saved, 
whereas the two in the foreground are from 
the haughty and sinful tribes unaware of their 
impending destruction. With Rembrandt, ob- 
servation of actual life and Biblical imagery 
were perhaps more closely allied than with 
any other great artist, and there can be no 
doubt that a little sketch, jotted down from 
life, of a child being taught to walk (British 
Museum. See reproduction) furnished the 
first idea for the family group in Noah’s Ark. 
As so often in his later years, Rembrandt 
here used the reed pen instead of the more 
familiar quill pen. The broad, angular stroke 
of the reed pen best suited his intentions in 
his last decade when his style reached the 
utmost in power and inner concentration. 


as HAROLD JOACHIM 
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A Child Being Taught to Walk, ca. 1660-61, 
Rembrandt. From the British Museum 


Ka. 
re, Noah’s Ark, ca. 1660, Rembrandt. Reed pen and wash drawing. From the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
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ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS 


From February 1, 1954, through March 31, 1954 
All lectures take place in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise indicated 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 1 | FEBRUARY 8 | FEBRUARY 15] FEBRUARY 22 | MARCH 1 jiocq 9 
11:00 a.m. Survey of Art Sargent, Whistler | Winslow Homer | John Marin Early American 18th Century berican H 
and Mary Cassatt | Watercolors Watercolors Furniture and American Fun orative . 
Georgia Craven, Georgia Craven, Georgia Craven, Crafts ture > 
East Wing Galleries Gallery 54 Gallery 51 Georgia Craven, Georgia Craven, (allery 2 (sli 
Gallery L 2 Gallery AQ 
11:55 a.m. The Key to Our The Etchings of | Marines of Maine | Ultra Marin Pioneer Crafts Furnishings } .nwald ( 
Treasures Whistler George Buehr, George Buehr, George Buehr, Fyfe ee 
George Buehr, Gallery 54 Gallery 51 Gallery L 2 George Buehr, iy 413 j 
Gallery 2 Gallery A9 
2:00 p.m. Art Problems in the | Charm in the Mod-| What’s New in Swedish Handi- | American Colonial 
Home ern Room—The_ | Fabrics crafts—Falu Dr. Watson 
Fair Store Dr. Watson Homesloyd Corp. 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson 
TUESDAY FEBRUARY 2 | FEBRUARY 9 | FEBRUARY 16] FEBRUARY 23 | MARCH 2 
5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class] Adult Sketch Class] Adult Sketch Class{ Adult Sketch Class} Adult Sketchy) Sketct 
Mr. Osborne 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 5 | FEBRUARY 12 | FEBRUARY 19 | FEBRUARY 26 | MARCH 5 
10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class{ Adult Sketch Class} Adult Sketch Class} Adult Sketch Class} Adult Sketch 
Mr. Baehr 
12:15 p.m. Current Exhibition | Sargent, Whistler | Sargent, Whistler | Sargent, Whistler | Whistler Etchings }| John Marin 
Promenades and Cassatt and Cassatt and Cassatt George Buehr, George Buehr, 
George Buehr, Dr. Watson, Dr. Watson, Print Rooms Gallery 51 
East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries 
2:00 p.m. Art Through Travel | Spain Today American Painting} London Today American Painting} Brazilian Ady to Enjo 
or Art Appreciation | Dr. Watson Before Whistler | Dr. Watson Since Whistler ture ipture 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Fatson 
6:30 p.m. Art Through Travel | Sargent, Whistler | Spain Today Sargent, Whistler | London Today John Marin Boijisn 
or Current Exhibi- | and Cassatt Dr. Watson and Cassatt Dr. Watson George Buehr, Bventure 
tion Promenades George Buehr, Dr. Watson, GalleryS1 By, 
East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries Watson 
8:00 p.m. Art Through Travel | Spain Today Sargent, Whistler | London Today Whistler Etchings } Brazilian pture in 
or Art Appreciation | Dr. Watson and Cassatt Dr. Watson George Buehr, Adventure Bllection 
Dr. Watson Print Rooms Dr. Watson . 
Ha 
SATURDAY FEBRUARY 6 | FEBRUARY 13] FEBRUARY 20] FEBRUARY 27 | MARCH 6 iurcy 13 
1:10 p.m. The Raymond Fund | Special Sketch Special Sketch Noise, Action and | The Great Web Steps Ahead Ber and Wi 
Classes for Children ass ass Color 
Mr. Osborne 10:00 to 12 noon | 10:00 To 12 Noon 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 7 | FEBRUARY 14] FEBRUARY 21] FEBRUARY 28 | MARCH 7 iircy 14 
3:30 p.m. Art Through Travel | Spain Today Washington, D. C.] London Today Wanderings in Brazilian —_azilian 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Wgtson Norway and Adventure venture 
Denmark. Dr. Watson Patson 
Addis Osborne 
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THE ART INSTITUTE IS OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS FROM 


WEEKDAYS FROM 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
12 NOON TO 5 P.M. 


H 8 
itury Heritage: 


orative Arts 


Craven, 
fallery 2 (slide talk) 


senwald Glass 


MARCH 15 


The Story of 
American Glass 


Georgia Craven, 
Gallery G 10 


The Gist of 
Gunsaulus 
George Buehr, 
Gallery G 10 
Many Ways to 
Create Beauty 


MARCH 22 


Designer, Crafts- 
men U.S.A. I 


Georgia Craven, 
East Wing Galleries 


Present Day Crafts 


George Buehr, 
East Wing Galleries 


How to Know the 
Periods 


MARCH 29 


Designer, Crafts- 
men U.S.A. II 


Georgia Craven, 
East Wing Galleries 


Contemporary 
Design 
George Buehr, 

East Wing Galleries 
Relation of Modern 
Design to Archi- 


Dr. Watson and Dr. Watson tecture 
Dorothy Meredith Robert Boyd Picking, 
Boyd-Britton Associates) 
MARCH 16 MARCH 23 MARCH 30 
Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
15 (iRcH 12 MARCH 19 MARCH 26 APRIL 2 
etthBsit Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class 
rit fulpture in Our |} Designer Crafts- Designer, Crafts- | Designer, Crafts- 
7) bllection men, U.S.A. men, U.S.A. men U.S.A. 
Fetson, Dr. Watson, Dr. Watson, George Buehr, 
Blackstone Hall East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries East Wing Galleries 
Adve to Enjoy The Golden Light | Supreme Achieve- | The Image of the 
julpture of Darkest Africa] ments in the Lesser] AmericanLandscape| 
Vatson Dr. Watson Arts Dr. Huth 
. Dr. Watson 
palian Designer Crafts- Desi Crafts- 
+ Brenture The Golden Light USA. 
Dy. Fetson Dr. Watson, of Darkest Africa George Buehr, 
East Wing Galleries Dr. Watson East Wing Galleries 
The Golden Light | Designer, Crafts- | The Image of the 
of Darkest Africa | men U.S.A. AmericanLandscape| 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Huth 
16 H\RCH 13 MARCH 20 MARCH 27 APRIL 3 
ead Ber and Wiser It Only Takes One | You Are the One [| Occupation 
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MARCH 21 


The Golden Light 
of Darkest Africa 
Dr. Watson 


MARCH 28 


The Golden Light 
of Darkest Africa 
Dr. Watson 


APRIL 4 


Wanderings in 
France 
Addis Osborne 


Art Institute Lecturers: 


Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, Addis 
Osborne, Georgia Craven 


Guest Lecturers: 


Robert Boyd Picking Architect 
Miss Dorothy Meredith, Instructor and dis- 
tinguished Craftsman of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Art Institute Staff Guest Lecturers: 


Dr. Hans Huth, Research Curator 


Notes: 


Members’ Studio is a class in painting conducted 
by George Buehr. Tuition is $10 for the series 
of 14 lessons. The class may be joined for either 
Friday or Monday; hours are 2 to 4 P.M. 


A special instruction class on the processes of 
Etching will be held once a week for 12 weeks 
beginning Monday, February 8, Miss Vera Berdich 
instructor, if a sufficient number of members 
respond. Class will be held in the etching room 
on the 4th floor from 10 to 12 noon. Registration 
is immediately and will be definitely limited to 
20; tuition is $25. 


Furniture for the February 1 Art Problems in the 
Home course, courtesy of the Fair Store. Miss 
Sinclair of the Fair will assist Dr. Watson. 
Swedish Handicrafts for February 15 courtesy of 
Mr. C. Erik Ridderstedt of Falu Homesloyd Corp., 
who will assist Dr. Watson. On March 15, Doro- 
thy Meredith will display and demonstrate her 
many Art accomplishments. 


The Saturday course for children of members from 
6 to 16 years of age, is held in Fullerton Hall 
from 1:10 to 2:10. No registration necessary. 
Home work is assigned and all drawings corrected. 
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Exhibitions 
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Sargent, Whistler and Mary Cassatt 


The most brilliant examples of three of America’s greatest artists with important loans from abroad 
including Whistler’s Mother from the Louvre. 
Galleries G52-G58: January 14—February 25 


Whistler and Whistleriana 
Galleries 16-17: January 14—February 25 


Japanese Screens 


Another selection of painted screens from the Institute’s own collection. 
Gallery H9: January 15—April 11 


Cartier-Bresson 
The greatest of the documentary photographers, who received international acclaim last year for 
his book be ay “The Decisive Moment,” will be shown in an exhibition of 50 prints, many 


of them made during the last year. 
Gallery 5B: January 15—March 1 


Miniature Relief Sculptures in Wax 


Portraits and genre, from the Collection of Mrs. Alfred E. Hamill. 
Gallery A6: Indefinite 


Americana 
Furniture, textiles and miscellaneous objects, selected from the gifts, mainly recent, of Mrs. Emily 
Crane Chadbourne and Miss Ellen LaMotte. 

Galleries Al—5: Indefinite 


Cecil Beaton 
Britain’s sophisticated photographer, is shown in a retrospective exhibition, including his prints from 
the Far East, portraits of theatrical celebrities and of the English nobility. 

Gallery 5B: March 15—May 1 


The Society of Typographic Arts 
27th Exhibition of Design in Chicago Printing. 
Gallery 11: March 27—May 2 


Chinese Export Porcelain 
Lent by the Winfield Foundation from the Helena Woolworth McCann Collection. Examples, princi- 
pally armorial, of dinner services made and decorated in China for the European market of the 18th 


and early 19th centuries. 
Gallery G15: Indefinite 


John Marin 


A memorial exhibition of his paintings from the Art Institute Collection. 
Gallery 51: Through March 


Winter Landscapes 


A small exhibition of famous snow views by Japanese artists of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
llery H5: Through March 14 


Both Sides of American Art 


An explanatory exhibition showing how American art borrows from foreign sources and then in- 


corporates these influences into new and native forms. + 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: Indefinite 
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Bowl by John May; casement cloth by 
Lea Van Puymbroeck Miller 


Designer Craftsmen U. S. A. 1953 


This exhibition, which opens at the Art Insti- 
tute on March 15, proves beyond a doubt that 
there are outstanding craftsmen in the United 
States and a high standard of craftsmanship, 
higher than many people both in this country 
and abroad have realized. A wide variety of 
outstanding work in these fields will be on 
view: textiles, silver, furniture, pottery, book- 
binding, jewelry, enamels, metal, wood and 
leather. The purpose of this exhibition is 
three-fold: To set high standards of design 


East Wing Galleries: March 15—April 26 


and techniques for the craftsmen of the 
United States; to acquaint the public with 
the finest work of its craftsmen and, finally, 
to set a definitive record of the best work of 
mid-twentieth century American craftsmen. 
Approximately three thousand objects were 
submitted to the local juries, the national jury 
awarded a number of prizes in various cate- 
gories. A seventy-two page illustrated cata- 
logue giving a complete documentary of the 
exhibition will be on sale at the Museum Store. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE = Members’ Series 


Title Author Opening night | Evenings at Tuesday at 
8:30 7:30 2:30 


RICHARD III William Fri., Feb. 12 | Feb. 12, 13, Feb. 16, 23 Feb. 25 
Shakespeare) 17, 18, 19, 

20, 21, 24, 

25, 26, 27, 28 


OUR AMERICAN COUSIN Tom Taylor Fri., Mar.12 | Mar. 12,13, | Mar. 16, 23 Mar. 25 
17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 24, 
25, 26, 27 ; 


Richard Ill is one of the most fascinating villains ever characterized. He is as ugly as sin and 
humpbacked, yet the court women of his day were strangely attracted by him. Richard III 
is considered the most significant historical play by Shakespeare. Full of remarkable and sur- 
prising situations, it is sure to be a favorite tse a of this season. 


Our American Cousin. Abraham Lincoln was having a very hearty laugh in the Ford Theatre in 
Washington watching this comedy when Booth shot him. Two young American actors who 
played in it, Joseph Jefferson and Sothern made their reputations in this play. It satirizes both 
the American idea of the English upper class and the English idea of the wild Americans who 
are all supposed to be at least sixteen to eighteen feet tall. 


Children’s Theatre 


Title Author Opening day | Saturday at Sunday at Sat. A.M. 
2:30 3:00 at 10:30 
PETER PETER Martha King | Feb. 6 Feb. 6, 13, Feb. 7, 14, Mar. 6 
PUMPKIN EATER Sat. at 2:30 20, 27 21, 28 


Mar. 6, 13 Mar. 7, 14 


RIP VAN WINKLE Charlotte B. | Mar. 20 Mar. 20, 27 Mar. 21, 28 
Chorpenning} Sat. at 2:30 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater. A folk-tale giving a charming and fanciful interpretation of the 
well-known rhyme. Children are fascinated with the skillful plot of how Peter charms Ellen 
and wins her with a pumpkin house. The adults see the overtones of the warning in what hap- 
pens when more than one family tries to live under one roof. 


Rip Van Winkle is an old favorite. Remember, the man who went to sleep for a long time and 
awoke to find the world around him had completely changed? We relive with him his amusing 


confusion. 


NOTES Glee Club Concert 


The Spring concert of the Glee Club of the 14. Both concerts will be given in Blackstone 
School of the Art Institute will be presented _—_‘Hall at 3:15 p.m. Earl Mitchell is the accom 
on Wednesday, March 10, and Sunday, March _panist, the conductor Charles Fabens Kelley: 
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